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This prayer lo God waB/A*« tb« form by which bisiuips 
»nd pnests thought they were to perforin their office in 
Idotlng Then's sins. 

Another form follows, in p- 668, which is »lse a prt^fet 
ft)t the loosing of sin. 

Another form, in page 666, is still a pt»yerthat God 
■«iU loose from the bond of sin. 

In page 668, Goar gives another form, as follows: " O 
Lord our God, who wast present to Tby holy disciples 
and iipos'.lcs, the doovs being shut, and gavcst to tliem 
Thy peace, saying, ' Whose sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted to tliem, and whose sins ye retain they are re- 
tiined, do Thou, moat merciful Lord, intercede for this 
Thy setfant sudi a one, and loose his sing, and cleanse 
the filth and dcfllettient of his soul. For siiiGe having 
felieninto excesses he has fled lo Thee, who alone art 
eisy to be appeased ; and as I'hou hast loosed the har- 
lots :ind publicans who formerly sinned, and hast given 
to thein a perfect forgiveness, so loose Thy servant, stvch 
ft one, from the bond of separation which rests on htm, 
because Thou desirest that all men should be saved, and 
sUould come to the knowledge of the truth," &c. 

At page G73 Goar gives another form, iu which the 
priest is directed to pray, '• Do Thou receive with Thy 
accustomed humanity Thy servant such a one, who re- 
pents of the sins which he has committed." In another 
form in the same page the priest speaks thus: "Do 
TDon, O Lord, release, remit, pardon, the sins, the ini- 
quities, the ofl'ences, willingly or unwilUngly, knowingly 
or igiiorantly, through transgression or disobedience, 
committed by these Tliy servants. . . . So be it, O 
benign Lord ; hear us entreating Thy goodness lor these 
Thy servants, and overlook, as most merciful, all their 
sins ; delivering them from eternal destruction, for Thou, 
O Lord, hast said, ' Whatsoever things ye bind upon 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever things 
ye loose upon earth sliall be loosed in heaven.* . . ." 
Here the words spoken by our Saviour about loosing 
and binding are made the grounds of the priest praying 
that He will loose from sin, but not of the priest under- 
takirg to forgive sin. 

The form which follows in Goar, p. 674, is also remark- 
able : " O Lord our God, who gavest remission of sins to 
Peter, an I to the harlot in her tears, and justified the 
publican confessing his offences, receive the confession of 
Thy servant, and if he has committed any sin, willingly 
or unwillingly, in word or deed or thought, do Thou as 
a gjoJ and benignant God fo give him, fob Thod ONi.y 
HAST powKR TO FOBOivE SINS ; and to Thee we ascribe 
glory, ■ «S;c. 

Tiie following form, in the same page, 674, is more 
especially a form of absolution for sins confessed to the 
priest : •' God, who for our sins was made man, and 
bsiirin^ the sins of the whole world, through His 
beueHcent goodness, take away all these things which 
thou hast related before me unworthy, pardoning thfe 
all things, both in this life and in that to come, and grant 
them to stand uncondemned before His judgment-seat. 
He who wills that all men should be saved, and carest 
for tha salviition of all ; who is blessed for ever and 
ever." 

This prayer is roniarkahle, not merely for attributing 
all forgiveness to Gdl, as all the others do, but for ex- 
pecting a full forgiveness in this world, as well as in the 
world to come, thus exclmUng that notion of satisfaction 
for tem.oral punishment on which the doctrine of pur- 
gatory is founded. 

In pajie 075, Goar gives the following form: "O God, 
who pardoned by Nathan tlie Prophet, David confessing 
his sms, and Peter at last weeping for his denial, and the 
harlot wiepingupon His undefiled feet, and the publican, 
and the prodigiil ; and who saidest, ' Confess your sins 
one to anoih r ; and, if we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just to forgive us all and to cleanse us from all sin,' 
may He, our Saviour and Lord, .lesus Christ, pardon 
thee all things which now before Him thou hast con- 
fessed to me insignilicatit, and which thou hast forgotten, 
in the present life and in that to come ; and grant thee 
to stand uncondemned before Him, who is blessed for 
ever." 

'i'he following is given by Goar, p. 675, as a form of 
St. Chrysostom : — 

•' O iSovercign Lord, Jesus Christ, our God, who didst 
pardon by Nathan the Prophet David," &c. (The form 
then recites the cases of Peter, of the woman wiio was a 
sinner, of MaTiasses in Babylon, of the prodigal, the pub- 
lican, the thief on the cross, and then proceeds)—" Who 
h.a8t said, ' Confess your sins to one another in turn ;' as 
Thou hast said. Thou art faithful and jiist to forgive us 
our sins and to cleanse us from all pollutions of the fl.sh 
and spirit, do Thou, all good and all merciful Lord, par- 
don all things which my spiritual son such a one has con- 
fessed Avith contrition of heart in Thy presence to me 
insignificant, both in this life and in the life to come, 
and grant that he may stand uncondemned before Tliee," 
Gour collected the foregoin,? formularies out of the 
ancient manuscripts from which he to k the Greek 
liturgies, which manuscripts were transcribed in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Goar appears to have felt the awkwardness of not 
being able to produce a single ancient formulary contain- 
ing the words >' I abs dve tliee ;" and he admits that a 
question anses, whether these forms " effect or accom- 



plish anjrthiog in respoct of this sacrameut (of penance), 
wheaon tite face-of them no form of words is tUer<iU 
contained which can bo thought to include in itMstf thd' 
Vms form of absolution."^ 

With the candour which belongs to real learning, Goar 
admits the fact, as well la respect of the Roman or Latin 
forms as the Eastern or Greek forms. His words are as 
follows : — " And, indeed, if it is /oir/u/ to conjecture from 
ecclesiastical history, from ancient rituals, from tradition, 
or from other unexceptionable testimonies, there are 
many who now freely assert, boldly propound, clearly 
teach, and happily write, that in the Latin Church the 
ancient form of the sacrament of penance or absolution 
was composed in vs^rds ofpraytr, and that the indicative 
and judicative form, so to speak, which we now use, ' / 
absoipe thee from tht/ sins,' is not older than about jour 
Centuries,^ nor is found in any tacramentaries, nor men- 
tioned by the more ancient writers, and that, therefore, 
MORE rlclntly, but yet with great weight of reason, the 
Church was moved to have brought in that form as the 
common form, and to be used by all."* 

A confession more honourable to the learning and the 
candour of Goar could not be imagined. 

But Goar was a priest of the Church of Borne, and as 
such feit liimsclf bound to maintain her cause by the best 
arguments he could devise ; and he was not deficient in 
that iu;;enuity which is so essential to the advocates of 
the Church of Home. 

So Go-.ir tries to solve the difficulty: — "And, certainly, 
although I he form of this sacrament be in the words of 
prayer, yet that does not exclude, but it contains, the act 
of the niinijter, and so can be reduced to the indicative 
form, and like the indicative implicitly requires the neces- 
sary mercy of God to the penitent ; there/ore, he who says 
' remit, relax, pardon,' understands, BV ue. In like man- 
ner, ' Let it please Thee tbat Thv servant be loosed by the 
word' supply — ' by my word.' " ' 

Can anything be more simple than this ? It is true the 
bishops and pi iests of the Church of God for the first 
TWELVE HUNDRED YE4BS did Dcver do more than pray ro 
God that he would forgive sins,- but, then, you have only 
to put in.o their prajers words which then never used, 
which would make it ai^pear that they forgave the sins 
themselves, and then it is all right, according to the 
Church of jiomc. 

But the fact stands confessed that the ancient bishops 
and fatliers /ur tuelve hundred years did never use such 
words, but did only pray that God would forgive the sins ; 
and the candour of real learning compels Goar bim^^elf, 
even ajlir he hud proposed this ingenious device, to repeat 
the same confession again — " i'he Latins are nut able to 
shew aiotm of absolution conceived in these words, 'I 
absolve tlice,' in any rituals more ancient than the fourth 
century from this (i.e, about the year 1240), uA ch yet they 
firufess to have received from the holy fatliers by a suc- 
cession of tradition.'' * 

Can any one believe this, that the ancient Fathers should 
have successively delivered to each other from the begin- 
ning that sins were to be forgiven by the priest saying " I 
forgive thee thy sins ;" and yet that the formularies of the 
Church for twelve hundred years should always agree in 
praying that God Himself would do that work — forgive the 
sins Himself. 

But if the Church of God was under this error for twelve 
hnudreJ years, the Bishop of Rome should, of course, at 
last correct it when he found it out. Better late than 
never. If infallible Popes left the Church without asacra- 
mv;ni of the Gospel for twelve hundred years, it was time 
for them to correct it. 

So Goar, at page G77, gives corrected forms prepared by 
the I'ope for the UrceUs, in which he inserts in the first 
praver — "Pardo[d;:g him, through me. Thy umcorthy 
servant, every otfcncc, voluntary and involuntary." And 
in the second prayer — " I absolve thee from all thy sins 
which thou hast confessed bclore God, and my unwortl.i- 
ness." And iu the third prayer — " I pardon tuee all thy 
sin.s." 

Goar states, page 078, that this form was used in his time 
by all the Li reeks living ill Calabria, Apulia, andSiedy — that 
is, by theGreeksiu Italy and Sicily who hadsubmiited toilie 

' All iiltquiil circa !»8criinientuin liocce T.jleanr Hni efHciant, cum 
nulla ill els vtrtnTimi series pri:n ; fro.te deprvlietidatur, qu« vtmm 
ab-<>lL,tioiiis liirliDiin iu Sb itLclitdere posstt exisuiuat'i, — p. tiZti, n. 

<i Gu,ir wiott! Ills jibuut la 0; so Im coiisidtiieu thu foim ■' 1 abselve 
tliee," Iti livive arisen about the year 1240, 

* Atqiie eq'i:d m si ex ecclestuattca tiistorla, ritUHlibas aniiquls, 
inuliiiuiie. nut uliis lion rxL-ipienilis teslim iniis cotijicere Itcer, unli- 
qiiaiii iu Kcciesirt L:ttin;i, Puiuiteiiliie sucramenti sive .tbsolutiunis ror- 
luam te.ricallTis vtllna compobitam fui^sc ; ed]iu|ue indicalivani et 
judicjitivAiD, UE itu loquiir, qujB uiuic utiinur, a6so/eo te apeccatis tats, 
qiiatuoi' c.rcitcr saeculurum leratein rod superare, nee niiaicim.t in 
&u(Tau,entaiiia rtp^-i ,ri, aut at> aotiquiur.bus scriproribus referri, prn- 
itidtq'iu rectn.iuii, Eequo tain n rationuiu puniluie nlurao) cedes am, 

ilani ut Cdiiimuneiii et ub omnibtt'* rtcipietidam Induxi-sc} plari;Sjam 
^un^ qui li!iir<inica<ise:ut,t, unaciter prupugnatir, claredicfeul, et tosii- 
cict-r &crib:mt —Guar. Ititaale G scuruui, p. 676, u. 

' Et eerie lorina iiujus sa'.ratuenti etai dej>ecativa, Don ezdudir, 
iino c^nliuet actioiiuiii miuiatri. aicque ad iudicativ.tm po;eiit iciucii 
(liieinaiinio.:ain ladicaiiva Dei iniaericordi,;ni prenitcnti Ui'ceasiriani 
cxpo,iul„tiiup!iclie. Qui erfioilicii. itvis, iiffi, iivyX'''P1O0V i 
dimitti, relaxa. condona, subiiitelliKet, per me; tern ^oy SovXov 
eov Tu Xoyw Avdqvai (vSoKijoov, complaeeal tibi nunc Kreum 
ttmm verbo (.-lup; le now)) sovu—p 076, n. 

* L«iiiui quarto iib lii.ic sfficulo 10 at>tiqiiliirl, us rttnalibiis indieati- 
vam aacramtfati piBQitenlis fttrinam ilia TuTbis, «bsoiw> it a pecc-ttia 
luii couceplaiu nequcDt oalendere, qtiJB laraen aucc, saiva traditionis 
serifl at) antiquu l*airibua accepisse prontencur. — p, 67ti, n. 



Po)>», asd whom the Pope indulged in the use of their owtr 
foittu, altered only so fiir as he tbod^t essential. 

But Goar ffeels it would be very awkward if these motleh! 
forms eould not be supported by any anctent authority. 
Goar, therefore, brings forward a formolary from the most 
ancient Cnchologion in the Barberini Library, p. 678, note 
at the end. The formulary itself is given in pages 679 and 
680. There is nothing very much to the purpose in page 
G79 ; but in page 680 there are two prayers woral 
noting. The first is as follows, in which the priest says-^ 
" My spiritoal son, 1 am lowly and a sinner, I am not able 
to fi'tgive upon earth the sins of him who confesses to my 
lowliness ; (ut God is, and through that divinely spoken 
word which he made after His resurrection, and said to His 
apostles, ' Whose sins ye remit,' &c. ; confiding in that 
word, we also say, whatever things thou h.ist related to my 
lowliness, and whatever yon were prevented saying, either 
through ignorance or fbrgetfulness, or from whatever cause, 
MAT God pardon tbee in this life, and the life to 
come." 

The second prayer has this heading, " Add also this 
prayer,'' which prayer is as follows: — ''O God, who 
through the prophet Nathan didst pardon David, confess- 
ing his evil deeds ; and Peter wesping bitterly his denial; 
and the harlot shedding tears upon Thy feet; and the 
publican ; and the prodigal. God Himself pardon thee, 
through me a sinner, both in this life, and in that to come, 
and make thee stand uncontlemned before His fearful judg- 
ment-seat, and have no care concerning the crimes con- 
fessed. Go in peace." 

The first of these is unquestionably genuine and accu- 
rate ; but it is as much against the Church of Borne as any 
other genuine formulary, because it takes the words of 
Christ only as grounds for the priest to pray that GoD 
would forgive the sins. The second prayer appears to 
support Gear's argument, because the priest prays '■ that 
God will pardon thee through me," thus making the priest 
the instrument of forgiving the sin. But he;e, again, the 
Candour of Goar in matters of learning comes in ; and he 
adds in a note on the prayer which contains the words 
"pardon thee through me" — "In the printed copies, how- 
ever, and in all other manuscript copies, it is waxtinc." 

Truly there is nothing that damages the arguments of 
the Church of Rome so much as when her learned advocates 
are compelled by the candour of real learning to tell the 
truth. 

The fact now stands out in striking and unmist.ikeable 
proofs that for twelve auNDREO years after Christ no 
bishop or priest of the Church of God did ever address to 
a penitent those words, " 1 absolve thee." 

Let Uoman Catholics ponder on this. Let them tell us 
by what right their prie'its now dare to say those awful 
words ; and let them tell us how the sacrament of penance 
in their Church, of which those words ate declared by the 
Council of Trent to be the essenlialf.irm, can be considered 
a sacrament of the Gospel, instituted by Christ Him- 
self. 

In our next number we will give the forms of absolution 
which were use in the Church of Kome herself, for 1200 
years. 

FATHER FURNISS AND THE RAMBLER. 
We have no doubt that Dr. CuUen and his coadjutors 
often find it a puzzling practical question, how to deal with 
the Catholic Layhan. On the one band, they cannot 
but feel that it is damaging to their cause that they should 
be seen to shrink from candid and temperate discussion- 
They know very well that many of our intelligent Roman 
Catholic readers want to know if it is really the case that 
our statements and arguments admit of no reply ; or if the 
priests Can answer them, why do they not. But, on the 
other band, the Roman Catholic leaders have an instinc- 
tive conviciion that discussion and argument are not really 
for the interest of their cause. Of two evils they must 
choose the least. By attempting to answer our paper they 
would run the risk of making known its existence to many 
who are now ignorant of it, and, by exciting their curiosity, 
might increase the number of our readers. While even for 
those Roman Catholics who do read the Catholic Lay- 
man it is, perhaps, safer that they should be told that the 
priests, no doubt, could answer us very effectively if they 
ihuuglit it Worth their while, than to bring matters to a 
crisis by attempting answers which, alter all, mif;ht not 
turn out satisfactory. Accordingly, silence and atfected 
contempt is the pulicy which it has been judged most expe- 
dient to pursue towards us, and we folly believe that Dr. 
Cullcn and his friends are wise in their generation. 

If there was ever a time, however, when it cost them an 
eSfort to persevere in their silent system, we fancy it must 
have been when the real chiiraclcr was exposed of Father 
Furniss's book, "What every Christian must know." 
They might calmly see us expose their errors on points of 
doctrine, trusting for their salety to men's general indiffeir- 
enee to controversial discussion ; but when the question is 
about those plain rules of morality which every one can 
understand, it is not equally safe to remain silent. We 
gave extracts in which lying and dishooesiy and unduti- 
fulness to parents were made light of. Our readers could 
satisfy themselves by the expenditure of one halfpenny that 
our quotations were perfectly accurate, and it was not 
stranj-eif they asked themselves whether a Church conid 
be intiallible whose authorised teachers give instruction so 
contrary to the plain rules of morality. 
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These were circamstances in which the fulvucatcs of 
Bomanism would naturally be anxious to oume forward 
with some defence or explanation, if ihey could do it wiih 
•afet; ; and, fortunately, they hare been enabled to do it 
without venturing on so dangerous a step as a reply 
to the Catholic Lathan ; for the Snturday Review, 
a paper which does not usually meddle with theological 
questions, contained, a few weeks since, an article 
commenting on very much the same parts of ITather 
Furniss's eccentric moral teaching to which we bad 
already directe'f attention. So, as there was no danger in 
making known to Roman Catholics the existence of such 
a paper as the Saturday Review, the Rambier of '.his month 
contains an answer in due form, while Pather Furaiss has 
also come forward with a small tract in his own defence. 
We must say that Father Farniss con<iucts his own case in 
a tone of bltister only Ciilculated to excite prejudice against 
him. For instance, the author of the advice to children 
not to curse their parents in their presence professes to 
eome forward now to defend the " principles of morality" 
against the attacks of the Saturday Revito. He- lakes 
pains also to disclaim having made any attempt to circu- 
late his book in a country so little in need, as Ireland, of 
instruction in morals. His whole efibrls were designed 
for the benefit of England, a country which he dpicts as 
one large mass of heathenism, and as disgraceil by a gi:;an- 
tie system of perjury. The "perjury" is that the Knglish 
clergy and legislature swear assent to certain doctrines 
which in Father Furniss's opinion are not and cannot be 
true, it being perjury, apparently, for any man to profess 
by oath a belief in any doctrine which Father Furniss con- 
ceives to be false. After tliis specimen of his tone, and of 
his knosvlt'dge of the " princip'es of morality," it will pro- 
bably be acknowledged that he would lia%e done batter to 
leave his cause iu the hands of the Ramhl r than to 
attempt to maintain it himself. However, we shall give 
him the benefit of both defences, and shall lay betore our 
readers the strongest points of both. 

The first point selected by the Rambler is the instruction 
given to children in " What every Christian must know," 
that it '- is a grievous sin to strike their parents, or in their 
presence to put out their tongues at them, or mock them, 
or the like, through spite or contempt, or in their hearing 
to call them very bad names, such as fuo's. beasts, or 
drunkards." The reader is requested to bear in min<l that 
the italics in the above quotation are not ours, but Father 
Furniss's own. 

Father Furniss's defence is as follows : — " I affirm that 
it is a grievous sin to commit a gross act of disrespect 
before a parent in his presence. Oh ! says the reviewer, 
you thereby teach that smaller acts of dlsresp<-ct are not 
sing at all. Suppose the reviewer affirmed that mnrder 
was a grievous crime, would it be honest in me to affirm 
that he thereby teaches that anything short of murder, 
such as assault and battery, or knocking a man down, are 
quite lawful?" 

Our answer to this question would depend very much 
on the manner in which the reviewer might have said 
"that murder was a grievous crime." Suppose, for in- 
(tance, that the reviewer, at an election, had given direc- 
tions to his friends, "Boys, if you meet any of the oppo- 
site party, do not beat them in such a way ax that they 
shall die of it. It woulil be a grievous crime if you were 
to beat them so as to kill them." And if be were to take 

Jams 10 lay particular emphasis on these w.irds, so as to 
ill mem, no one could help inferring that he meant to im 
ply, that though mnrder was a grievous crime, assanlt 
and battery was comparatively venial. And is ihere any 
one who would be imposed on if he were afterwards to 
defend himself—" I did say, don't beat them so as to 
kill them ; and surely you do not mean to assert that a 
mere beating is as bad as a murder." 

The Rambltr says, on the same subject, that a Pro- 
testant must allow that it is a different offence to ciu-se 
one's parent in his presence or in his absence. So;ne 
might think one the greater offi:ncc, and some the other. 
In tlie Rambler's own opinion the cursing in their absence 
is the worst otfence of the two, but this is a mere matter of 
private opinion, and Father Fcrniss is not to be quarrelled 
with for a dititirence of opiuion on a delicate point of 
casuistry. 

The Rambler adds, that there can be no doubt that 
Father Furniss believes that cursing one's parents in their 
absence is a sin, though not so great a sin as in their pre- 
sence, bnt that it is only lo be regretted that he omitted 
here to say so. " Whatever be the case, the fact is evident, 
that Father Furniss h.is made an omission in his little 
book, by forgetting to state, in this place, the whole of the 
ease which has laid him open fairly to misconception. It 
is simply an instance of oversight which any Catholic who 
nsed the book would instantly repair of his ona accord, 
but which, of coarse, we can scarcely blame a Proiestant 
fcr laying hold of. As it has been the occasion, in thi.s 
instance, of adding an apparently real weight to charges 
otherwise baseless, we have no doubt that he has himself 
been the very first to regret It. No doubt he consiilercd, 
as was not at all unreasonable, that his statements, as 
^oted above, would be taken in practical connei^ion with 
w'aat he says on the same subject in an earlier page and 
•ection of this book, where he certainly states that the 
"Mulls he is condemning are worse when committed in a 
parent's presence than when in his absence, but wliere he 
"«■' pnioly condemns llitm nader both eiicmnatances. 



Th ■ omission, tliereforc, in the second place is one which 

could hardly liave been laid hold of, except by those who 

were either preiiijpised to misunderstand him, or were 

unable, from want of comprehensiou of the laws of moral 

science, to do him fair justice." 

It will be seen that this defence comes to much the 
same as Father Furniss s own, as if his fault were one of 
mere omission ; just as if a person who said that murder 
was a sin were blamed for omitting to state at the same 
time, that it was a sin to rob a man or ti knock him 
down. But any one of common uxlerstanding can 
see tliat Father FuriiLss is not blamed for what he 
omitted, tut for what he introduced, and went out of 
his way to introduce. Would it not have been quite 
enough f t hini to say that it is wrong for children to 
ctirse their p,ire'its ? When he adds the words, " iu 
their presence,' he certainly gives his readers grounds to 
suspect that ha thou;;ht cursing them behind iheir backs 
a CDHiparatively trifling offence ; but when he not only 
adils the words, "in their presence," but puis tln'Mi in 
ittilics, it is a case of suspicion no longer. It is quite 
plain that it is not a mere " over.sight," or "instance of 
omission." but that the writer knew what he was about, 
and designedly made the distiuc ion for which he was 
censured. . 

Again, we are told that Fatlier Furniss is not to be qu.af- 
relled with if h« has even decided wrongly a delicate 
point of casuistry. This might bo said very well if it 
were said in defence of Liguori, or of any one el.se who 
wrote for the instructiim of confessors. It might be 
thought necessary that they should know how to balance 
one .sill against another, and judge which is most worthy 
of censure. But why are children such as those for 
whom Mr. Furniss's book is written lo be given lessons 
in casuistry ? Where is the necessity for rcfusini; to 
warn them against sin, without instruciing tlieui, at tlie 
sam.i time, that there arc other sins which they can 
commit with less criminality ? No rati'inal person can 
doubt that the proper instruction to be given to children 
is to tell them simply that they shall not curse their 
parents at all, but obey them in all things, .as St. Paul 
directs ; and that it is not justifiable to put it into a 
child's head that it is only iu the /tarent's presence that 
the use of such disrespectful language is sinful. 

Before quilting the suhjeet of cursing one's parents In 
their abs'^^nce, it mty be well to give the argiuncnts bv 
which St. Liyuori defends the doctrine which Father 
Furniss has adopted from him. 

" Spnrer says absolutely that if a son curses his p.irents, 
or mocks at them, he is not excused from mortal sin, whe- 
ther he does it in their presence or in their absence. I do 
not know how this author, who is moderate enimgh iu his 
other opinions, and, perhaps, sometimes ovcr-indid;;ent, 
could make this assertion so absolutely ; for, as he coiite-ses 
himself, and every one teaches, no harm is done to rever- 
ence or respect but by insult offered in a m m's presence, 
or, if it be in his absence, with the purpose of its coming 
to his knowledge. And, besides, there is the argument 
which is used by very many grave doctors, who say that 
sacrilege is not committed, and a church is not polluted 
by fornication iu it, provided it bo committed secretly, on 
the grounds that due re.spect to a cimrch, like character, 
consists in the opinion of men. Con-equcm ly, as men do 
not lose their character unless iheir crimes are made pub- 
lic, so the reverence of a hnly place is not violated unless 
the crime is publicly known, llonever it may bo ahout 
this opinion (^which is quite probab'e, as the .Salamanca 
doctors say, though the tip|)r)snc appeais to be more pro- 
bable, because of the irreverence lo God, who is specially 
present in a church, and sees everywhere iu secret), what 
I am concerned with is the reason that ihey bring forward 
— viz., that no harm is done to reverence hut hy an open 
manifestation of insult. How, then, can a son sin gravely 
when he curses his father without his ktmwing it, or mocks 
at him behinil his back, inasmuch as in ihis case there is 
neither insult nor irreverence? And I think the same is 
to bj said, even though he docs this before others. Still. 
I do not deny that there is in it a son of .sli;;ht which is 
opposed to due filial reverence and a special malitia contra 
pietatem continentem ; but it roes not reach to mortal sin, 
except in case the son cursed them u ith malevolent mean- 
ing or with great contempt ; for example, if he should cur.-e 
them in the presence of others nith the purpose of their 
carrying it to his parents, or supposing that they would 
carry it." 

Having thus given Father Furniss the benefit of show- 
ing that his opinions on the subject of cursing fathers were 
not adopted without grave authority, we pass to another 
topic. 

The next point is dealt with in the following extract 
from the Saturday Revieu> : — 

" But wh.it notions of tniih or honesty can young per- 
sons have whose principles are corrupted by such maxims 
as the following : — 

" ' It is a venirl gin to steal a little. It is a mortal sin 
to steal much; for example, to steal from a workman a 
d.ay's waj;es, or to steal le-s from a poorer man, or more 
from a richer man, or from patents. (If you steal from 
different persons, it needs half as much again for a mortal 
sin, and the same i( you steal at different limes. If you 
steal from different per-ons as well as at different times, it 
needs double the sum.)' 

"This is morality with a vengeance. So a servant may 



be iiithe daily habitof robbing liis eniplojer ; but if tlf« 
articles or money stolen at any one time are of small 
amount — small, that is, compared with his employer** 
income — he is guilty of but a trivial fault. A poor man 
earns (suppose) half-a-crowna-day. Youmust not ventura 
to robhim of half-a crown— i.e., atatime, but to take a 
halfpenny less than half-a-crown is a venial sin. And, if 
you are content to rob or cheat him of sixpence at » 
time, you may go as far as three shillings and eight- 
pence halfpenny. Or if you can manage to plunder 
several persons in the day, the offence is still a trivial 
one, proviiled the gross amount of your peculations does 
not cxce-d a day-and-a-half s income of any one of them, 
or of all together, for it is not very clear whicli i.s meant 
But suppnse you are in no pariicular hurry, and can. 
lilcli a little now and then from every person you can lay 
hold of, you may go to double the amount of robbery 
without laying a bunleii upon your conscience." 

The Rambler s reply to this is, that the tfaiurday Re- 
view is guilty of gross unfairness in substituiing the 
word " iriviul" for the word " venial" in the above ex- 
tract. 

In order to enable our readers to judge of the justice of 
this criticism, we must say a few words in explanation of 
the Roman Catholic distinction between niorinl and venial 
sin, which we own is not uinlerslood by many Pioiestants, 
anil is. inilceii, a point on which many Komi>n Cmliolics, 
too, appear not to have clear ideas. In the Koman Catho- 
lic system, then, the distinction between mortal and venial 
sin is not one nfde-jree, but of Aind. It is not merely that 
the Church ol' Home represents one sin as less than uniith'r; 
or, again, that she tenches that there are sins which, 
though committed by God's people, are not imputed against 
them ; hut it is that she teaches that these sins are in their 
own nature venial— that ten thousand such sins all lii;:etlier 
could not equal ime mortal sin, nor iie»:ruy charily, nor 
put us from the favour of God ; that these are .sins for 
which no intin cinihl perish, even though God's mercilul 
covenant of parijon did not interv.ne; that these si. is are 
nor .such as in themselves deserve to be visited with eternal 
puiiisliiiient, anil. coiLscquciiilv, thit they do not stand in 
need of our Saviours atonement, and form no part of 
those sins wliich, hy the sacrifice of Himself. He put away. 
Father Furniss directs us as follows — "If you co.qiniit a 
venial sin, strike )onr bieiist lo beg God's pardon ; at least 
for a moment be sorry for it, and resolve not to do It 
again. Do not be vexed at yourself nor discouraged, 
Irecauso there in no profit in sadnes.s." And the Rambler 
states ihi) question lo be, whether the practices discussed 
hy Father Furniss are or are not to bo regarded as " uirences 
against the infinite maj-sty of Almighty God — nsaportion 
of that mountain of guilt which the Eternal Son shed His 
hlood to atone for.'' 

We said that lioman Catholics are very commonly 
ignoiiint of the real doctrine of their Church about mortal 
and venial sin ; at least, they show such ignorance in the 
objections which they bring against Protestants who deny 
their distinction. They ask such Protestants, do you then 
mean to say that all sins are alike, and that it is an equal 
sin to murder your father or to steal your neighbour's 
cabbages ? Tlie simple answer is, that Protestants readily 
admit that there is a distinction in degree between sins, 
but they deny that there is a distinction in hind. They 
hold that every sin is, in its own nature, damnable, and 
sufficient, if the Divine mercy had not interposed, to entail 
on iho sinner eternal separation from God, and that it is 
actually visitetl with this sentence in the case of the im- 
penitent. Now, when this is explained it will be seen 
that the Raviblers criticism on the Saturday Review is a 
mere c.-ivil, Uy substituting the word trivial for the word 
venial the Saturday lieviem only understates his own case; 
for the word trivial only implies a difference in degree, 
such as, no doubt, in a great measure exists between the 
oH'enccs condemned and more serious crimes. The word 
venial iin|dies that the sins classeil under this head are so 
totally different in hind from others of deeper dye as to be 
in themselves not deserving of the sentence denounced by 
G id upon those who disobey Him. 

And the Rambler noes on immediately after to lose sight 
totally of the distinction which ho charges the Saturday 
lieview with forgetting: — 

" Is, then, the writer before us prepared to deny 
allogeilier that there exists any such distinction between 
one sin and another? Impossible. He cannot do it. 
None but a ranting Calvinist can maintain a proposition 
so purely nonsensical and utterly subversive of all practical 
morality. Is it an equally wicked thing to steal twopence 
and to commit murder? Is it as wicked a thing for a 
maid scrvait lo nibble at her mistress's tea and sagar two 
or three times a week as to play the Sir John Paul, the 
Leopold Redpath, or the John Sadleir? Is it no sign of 
a ivorse disposition and more reckless conscience to steal 
live shillin;;s from a poor widow, who has not another 
farthing in the world, rather than from the Duke of Suther- 
land or the .Marquis of Westminster ?' 

Our readers will see that all this ranting talk of the 
Rambler is quite beside the question. No one denies that 
one sin may betray a worse disposition and a more reck- 
less conscience than another. But what we s.ay is, that 
all are alike truly and properly sins, in the fullest sense 
of the word. We absolutely refuse to subscribe to the 
Rambler's classification of thefts, according to the amount 
which the thief lias opportiuiities to steal. According to 
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Father Furniss and the Rambler, a theft under half-a- 
croMrn is a venial offeace, to begot rid of." by striking one's 
breast, and beingsorry fur it at least for a moment:" a theft 
of ten pounds is a serious matter ; one of a hundred 
poimds ten times as bad ; while a bank director, who has 
opportunities to commit his plunder by thousands, is a 
monster of iniquity, \vhose name can he made abyeword 
to express the highest point of all dishonesty. This may 
be the Rambler's scale, but we hesitate not to say ihat 
the Searcher of hearts will estimate the guilt of the trans- 
pessors according to a very diiFerent rule — namely, the 
state of the heart and conscience of the offender, and not 
merely the scale on which lie had opportunities to carry 
on his depredations. It is quite possible that the maid 
servant who has not found it safe to steal more than her 
mistress's tea and sugar, or the Uttle boy (in his other 
example) whose temptations or whose opportunities may 
not have yet proceeded beyond thefts of pennies to buy 
apples, may, in the sight of God, have betrayed hearts 
as reckless of the divine precept against theft as John 
Sadleir himself, and may be known by Him only to have 
wanted opportunities to rival that worthy's depredations. 

The true distinction of sins depends altogether upon 
the disposition of mind in which the sin is committed : 
the attempt to classify them according to " gravity of 
matter" only leads to ludicrous absurdity. Who does 
not feel it to be an absurdity lo define that a theft of 
2s. 6d. destroys charity, separates from the love of God, 
and is punishable with eternal fire, whereas a theft of 
2s. 5^d. wouldhave been attended with none of these perni 
cious consequences; while again stealing 3s. 8}d. from two 
different people would bo quite compatible with remaining 
in the love and favour of God ? The absurdity of such 
decisions as these is simply ludicrous, and yet they na- 
turally result from the system of the Church of Rome, 
which requires of all Christians to bring their sins periodi- 
cally to be classed and tabulated by a priest. The 
poor priest cannot see the hearts, and has, therefore, no 
means of judging with any certainty of these circum- 
stances of disposition of the mind of sinners in which the 
real differences between sins depend, and so he is com- 
pelled to look for some tangible, easily-found grounds of 
distinction. And so he can find notliing but " gravity of 
matter," and has recourse to his books, where he has 
everything comfortably settled for him, and where he 
finds the whole matter r<:duced to a regular tarifi', the 
amount which can be stolen without mortal sin being 
regulated according to the incomeof the person defrauded. 

We must say that the defence made for Father Furniss 
by the Rambler discloses deeper ignorance of the true 
nature of sin, and illustrates the lowering efi'ects of the 
teaching of the Church of Borne on the moral judg- 
ments of her disciples, more forcibly than even Father 
Furniss's book itself. 

For instance, the Rambler undertakes to defend the now 
celebrated decision of the Bedemptorist Father, that it is 
nosinto " mix somethingwith what you sell ; for example, 
water with any liquor, if there is a common custom of 
doing it, or if it is necessary in order to gain a reasonable 
profit." 

The Rambler thinks that such practices may possibly be 
undesirable or improper upon other and social grounds, 
but that the idea of their being sins is (to use a favourite 
expression of the Rambler's) " unmitigated fudge." 

" Does the reviewer himself, when he swears — we beg 
his pardon, reviewers never swear — when he mildly re- 
marks on the sky-blue tint of the fluid on his breakfast 
table, ever, in his own conscience, deliberately believe that 
the unfortunate vendiir of milk and water, who has the 
honour of supplying him, is guilty of nn absolute real sin 
ftijainst the great God of heaven and earth? Nonsense! 
He believes notliing of the sort, any more than a parlia- 
mentary opposition believe one-half of the charges they 
bring against those who arc enjoying the blessed privilege 
of sitting on the Treasury benches. He may hold that 
watering milk or cabbaging cluth is an offence against 
f ociety ; but as for placing it in the category of positive, 
actual sins against Almighty God, it is all moonshine to 
pretend that any sensible person does so in his own 
mind.'' 

It will be seen that the Rambler goes a step beyond 
Father Furniss ; for Father Furniss has no objection to 
admit that watering milk and sanding pepper would be 
■ins if carried to an extent gre.iter than that sufScient to 
gain a reasonable profit. In his printed book, indeed, he 
has omitted to define what that extent is ; but we have no 
doubt that in the spirit of rigid and accurate arithmetical 
definition which has fixed 2s. 6d. as the limit of theft 
without mortal sin. Father Furniss would have no objec- 
tion to give private instructions fixing more precisely what 
he meant by a reasonable profit. If, fur instance, he were 
to find that the milk vendors of a particular locality were in 
the habit of mixing but one part of water with two of milk, 
then he would decide that a milk vendor who should mix 
half and half was demanding an unreasonable profit, and 
therefore guilty of actual positive sin. When Father 
Furniss is at his breakfast table, however indiffer>nt the 
beverage supplied to him mny be, still as long as it is up to 
the average standard, he feels that the vendor is only using 
his legitimate privileges ; but should some unusual falling 
offin the quality cause the good father to " swear, or mildly 
remark," as the case may be, then we gather from his book 
that, iu defiance of the Rambler, he would pronounce the 



seller to be guilty, not only of a breach of social duty, 
but of a positive sin a^iainst God. 

The Rambler, however, not being so deeply read in 
books of casuistry as Father Furniss, feels strongly the 
absurdity of defining the exact per-centage of water 
which may be lawfully mixed with milk, and so he 
makes short work of the matter. He cannot believe it 
possible that the great God of heaven and earth can 
trouble Himself with such trifles. He cannot think that 
the Almighty God could stoop to regard such petty 
offences as the little dishonest artifices by which a poor 
shopkeeper tries to make a few pence more for his family. 
We shall not inquire whether this is a very cl)n8i^tent 
view of things to be taken by a member of a Church 
which holds that it is a mortal sin to eat more than one- 
eighth of an ounce of flesh meat on a day of abstinence, 
and which, therefore, miist believe that there are some 
trifles which God does stoop to regard. But, consistent 
or not, the Rambler holds that this system of petty 
plunder, however socially inconvenient, is not disapproved 
by God, and is consistent with a high profession of reli- 
gion. The Rambler, in short, sees nothing to find fault 
with in the directinns of the grocer in the story to his 
boy. "Peter, have you sanded the sugar? Yes. Have 
you dusted the pepper ? Yes. Have you watered the 
rum? Yes. Then put up the shutters and come in to 
prayers." 

We do not hesitate to say that the whole tone of the 
Rambler on this subject is absolutely inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christianity. True Christianity tolerates 
no divorce between religion and morality. '1 he true 
Christian considers himself bound to do nil things to the 
glory of God, and regards all the ordinary duties of liis 
daily and social life as work given him to do by the 
Master who has redeemed him — work which he is bound 
to do faithfully for His sake and in His siglit. Let any 
one compare the doctrine of the Rambler with the direc- 
tions which St. Paul gives to the Christian slaves who 
were among his converts as to the spirit in which they 
were to discharge their daily tasks, and when he has 
studied the teaching of St. Paul, let him judge what the 
great Apostle would have said if he had heard one of 
his professing followers at the same time condemning 
conduct as an offence against society, and pronouncing 
it innocent in the sight of God, and such as a Christian 
might lawfully commit, as far as God's judgment was 
concerned. 

There are many more points suggested by these 
attempts to prop up the morality of " What every 
Christian must know," but we fear that we have already 
made our article too long. 



THE BELIGION OF PICTURES. 
The religion of the Church of Rome must advance. There 
is no standing still in the way she has chosen to herself. 
Error must be propagatedj or it falls. Men must learn new 
notions of religion which their fathers knew not, or the 
Church of Rome cannot accomplish its objects. 

And to aid that progression of error, without which it 
cannot hold its ground, everything that is beautiful in 
nature or conception most be degraded into instruments of 
falsehood, as if, of all things which God has made, troth 
alone could not be beautiful. 

Yet xncTH is beautiful in itself; and falsehood is 
hateful in itself. For that very reason falsehood must 
try to look beautiful in it3elf, and must try to make truth 
look ugly. 

It is an old story. St. Paul complains that '- false 
apostles are deceitful workmen, tran-slbrming themselves 
into the apostles of Christ ; and no wonder, fur Satan him- 
self translormeth himself into an angel of light. Therefore 
it is no great thing if his ministers be transformed as the 
ministers of justice, whose end shall be according to their 
works.'' 2 Cor. xi., 13, 14, 15. 

To follow this example is all that now remains for the 
Church of Borne, in the course on which she has 
entered. 

We say this, having before our eyes a skilful and 
beautiful device of " a deceitful workman " 

The religion of the Church of Rome is fast becoming a 
religion of pictures. Pici ures now » ink their eyes to 
establish articles of faith ; * and pictures must, of course, 
support the articles of faith which they promulgate. 

He who will now seek the religion of the Church of 
Rome, mtist seek it her pictures, where he will find it, and 
not in the Douay Bible, where he will not find it. 

We have, accordingly, visited a well-known shop, not 
twenty miles from Essex-bridge, established in this city 
of Dublin for propagating the religion of the Church of 
Rome. 

That picture shop is, of course, known to Ajx^bishop 
Collen. If he disapproved of that shopf-he^would, of 
course, require it to be closed, or would, at least, warn 
" the faithful'' against the extensive trade which it is 
there carrying on, as much as he warns them against the 
Catholic Layman. He has warned them against this 
paper; he has not warned them against the wares of this 
shop. We presume, therefore, that he considers its pic- 
tures unobjectionable, or even deserving of his appro- 
bation. 

From purchases at the picture mart, we have selected 

* Se« tile Picture o( Biminl, Cathouo Latxax, val. I., p. 6<. 



as the subject of this article a picture drawn by a French 
priest — the Abbe Lambert.'' 

It is a double picture, having two pictures on one sheet. 
The picture opposite the left hand commemorates the 
" Immaculate Conception ;" that opposite the right hand, 
the " Perpetual Adoration of the Holy Sacrament." 

Both these things have been established by the present 
Pope. He, for the first time, has made " the Immaculate 
Conception" an article of faith in the Church of Rome. 
He has also established in some Church (we believe at 
Rome) a perpetual adoration of the sacrament. 

The Church of Rome is now responsible for these things. 
The things must, therefore, be represented iu such a garb 
as will make them look beautiful. " A deceitful workman" 
is wanted ; and the Abbe Lambert, a priest of the Church 
of Rome, comes forward as well skilled in that department, 
and his work is sold in Dublin, to the great contentment of 
Dr. Cullen. 

As a work of art, we feel bound to give Abbe Lambert's 
picture a very high commendation. Considering the pains 
taken with the execution of it, and the price at which it is 
sold, it is clearly not intended for the poor or the ignorant, 
bat for those who can spend money, and who can appreciate 
the beauties of art. It is to introduce to them '• the reli- 
gion of pictures" that it is got up ; and those who Uve by 
selling such things must expect that they will sell. 

We will now give a description of this picture, to illus- 
trate what we mean by '-the relijiion of pictures." 

The picture opposite the right hand is in commemoration 
of " the perpetual adoration." At the top is a pic, ure of 
God the Father, which the ancient Christians thought 
it profane to make. Immediately underneath is a picture of 
a dove, as representing the Holy Spirit. Underneath 
ij the picture of our Saviour, extending to the foot of the 
painting. 

On cither side of God the Father are the chcrubims. 
On the left hand side is the motto, " The Court celestial 
love and adore;" on the right hand side, "The Court ce- 
lestial love and revere." 

Immediately between the Dove and the head of our 
Saviour is a cup, held by an angel on the left side, with the 
motto, " The angel of perpetual adoration." On the left 
hand side are other angels, with the motto, " Anges de 
I'amende honorable.'' We give this in the French, really 
not knowing how to translate it in an ecclesiastical 
sense. 

On the left of the picture, and the right hand side of 
our Saviour, stands Pope Pius IX., with the triple crown 
upon his head, and bedizened with all kinds of gorgeous 
apparel, with the motto, " SS. Pius IX. founding the 
perpetual adoration.'' On the right are various figures, 
with the motto, " The religious ot the perpetual adora- 
tion," meaning, we suppose, the order established to 
perpetuate it. 

Lower down, on the left hand side, are other figures, 
with the motto, " The whole Hierarchy of the Church.' 
On the, right hand side are figures, with the . motto, 
" Innocence and repentance." And at the foot are, on 
the left hand side, figures iu monkish dresses, with the 
motto, " The different religious orders ;" and on the right 
hand other figures, with the motto, " The different states 
of the Church.'' 

All these figures are in the attitude of prayer. The 
object of that prayer is indicated in a scroll proceeding 
from the hands of Pope Pius IX. 'That scroll bears the 
words, " We adore fob ever the most Holy Sacra- 
ment." The other end of the scroll jjosses by the head of 
Christ, to point to the cup in the angel's hand. The 
object of the worship of Pope Pius IX., and all hit 
Cliurch, and all the host of heaven, as far as he can direct 
them, is not the figure of Christ in this picture, but the 
holy sacrament in the hand of the angel. It is the best 
representation we have seen of the worship of the modem 
Church of Rome. But what would St. Cyprian, and St. 
Ba«il, and St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine have said to 
such a picture? 

And it is worthy of observiition that the present pope, 
Pius IX., is represented as '■^founding the perpetual ado- 
ration ;" a id just over him is " the angel of the perpetual 
adoratii n," holding the cup. Who appointed this angel 
to take charge of the "perpetual adoration?" Was it 
God? If so, where is the revelation of it? Was it the 
Pope ? If so, where is his authority over the angels of 
God? 

But we must proceed to the picture opposite the left 
hand, which is intended to commemorate the immaculate 
cnnception. 

We conceive it to be our duty to describe this picture, 
although the task be painful to the reverence which 
as Christians we feel towards God. 

At the top of the picture is a representation of the 
Holy Trinity. We try to speak of it with due reverence. 
God the Father and God the Son are represented as A 
MAN, with two heads, one body, and two arms. One of the 
heads is like the ordinary pictures of our Saviotu". The 
other is the head of an old man, surmounted by a tri- 
angle. Out of the middle of this figure is proceeding 
the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove. We think U 
must be painful to any Christian mind, and repugnant to 
Christian feeling, to look at this figure. On either *<de, 
the cherubim and heavenly host are represented. J»»' 

' In the lower left band comer are tii« worOi, "L'Abte i'tmbert 
pioxlt," 



